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SPANISH EEACTION AGAINST THE FRENCH ADVANCE 
TOWARD NEW MEXICO, 1717-1727 

The permanent occupation of the province of Texas hy Spain 
in 1716 placed a definite limit to the westward advance of the 
French from the lower Mississippi. Further north and west, 
however, there was no obstacle to the extension of French en- 
terprise. Although Spain claimed the entire region west of the 
Mississippi river, the frontier settlements of New Mexico marked 
the northern limit of Spanish occupation. The valleys of the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Platte afforded, therefore, an 
inviting field for the activities of the French. There soon de- 
veloped a well-defined rivalry in this region between France and 
Spain. This rivalry, although perhaps not as keen as that which 
was experienced on the Louisiana-Texas frontier, nevertheless 
had much influence in shaping the policy of Spain in regard to 
her whole northern frontier. 1 

The estrangement that arose between the French and Spanish 
governments after the death of Louis XIV and the assumption 
of the regency by the Duke of Orleans was reflected in America 
by the changed attitude of the colonial officials of New Spain 
toward the French in Louisiana. The tension was further in- 
creased by the activities of the Company of the West, which be- 
came the new proprietor of Louisiana in August, 1717. It mat- 
tered not that the aims of the company were chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, commercial. To the suspicious Spaniards any exten- 
sion of French influence in the Mississippi valley constituted a 
distinct threat to the security of the northern provinces of New 
Spain. Rumors to the effect that the French were planning to 
reoccupy the site of La Salle's ill-fated colony near Matagorda 
bay led to the strengthening of Spanish establishments in Texas 
in 1718. 2 In the same year reports from Texas and Florida 

1 This paper is a portion of a larger study which is being made by the writer on 
Spanish and French relations in America. It is based almost entirely upon manu- 
script sources m the archives of Spam and Mexico. 

2 Eeales e6dulas, tomo 39, no. 68, f . 1718, archivo general de Mexico ; Robert C. 
Clark, The beginnings of Texas (Austin, 1907), 69-88. 
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reached the viceroy concerning the departure of a number of 
Frenchmen for the "mines of Santa Fe" which aroused imme- 
diately the fears of the viceregal government in regard to the 
safety of the province of New Mexico, and caused steps to be 
taken toward reasserting in vigorous fashion the claims of Spain 
to the region between the Mississippi river and the Rocky moun- 
tains. 3 

The report of French designs upon New Mexico was by no 
means a new one. The mines of that province, reputed to be 
inferior only to those of Chihuahua and Parral, had long excited 
the envy of French colonists in America. La Salle's schemes, 
it will be remembered, had included a project for the conquest 
of the rich mining regions of northern Mexico. The desire to 
reach these mines had been a strong factor in French exploration 
west of the Mississippi river. As early as 1700 rumors had be- 
gun to reach Santa Fe concerning the activities of the French 
on the plains northeast of New Mexico. They were said to be 
forming alliances with various Indian tribes, supplying them 
with firearms, and gradually preparing the way for a future 
advance upon the Spanish settlements. 4 Such rumors, disre- 
garded as long as the intimate relations between the French and 
Spanish crowns had continued, now began to assume a new sig- 
nificance, and the warning messages from Texas and Florida in 
1718 served to call attention not only to the specific danger to 
New Mexico byway of Louisiana, but also to the long-threatened 
menace from the north. 

Early in 1719 Don Antonio de Valverde, governor of New Mex- 
ico, was instructed by the viceroy to send out an expedition to 
investigate the alleged activities of the French, so that proper 
measures might be taken for the defense of the northern frontier. 
The order was delayed, however, and reached Valverde too late 
in the year for him to undertake such an extensive expedition as 
was proposed. He promised to execute the viceroy's command 
in the following spring by sending out an exploring party led 
either by himself or by his lieutenant general. 5 In the meantime 

s Autos echos p r . el Brigadier Dn. Pedro de Bivera en razon de la pesquisa contra 
d" Antt° de Valberde, in Provmcias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1, f. 13, 
archivo general de Mexico; Reales e6dulas, tomo 39, no. 68. 

* Adolph F. A. Bandelier, Contributions to the history of the southwestern portion 
of the United States (Cambridge, 1890), 181. 

5 Testimony of Valverde, Provmcias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1, f. 13. 
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the rapidly widening breach between France and Spain bad cul- 
minated in an outbreak of hostilities between the two countries. 
Although the official announcement of the declaration of war 
bore the date of January 30, 1719, it did not reach the viceroy 
of New Spain until July of that year. 6 In obedience to the king's 
instructions, circular letters were immediately sent to all pro- 
vincial officials, ordering them to place their respective jurisdic- 
tions in a proper state of defense, and in view of the report 
that French troops had been sent against the frontier of New 
Spain, the governors of the northern provinces were especially 
warned to be on their guard against possible invasion. 7 

Just at this time, it seems, the province of New Mexico was 
troubled more by Indian depredations than by fears of the 
threatened French invasion. The Comanche and the Yute be- 
came so formidable in the summer of 1719 that it was deemed 
necessary to make a formal campaign in order to punish them 
for their crimes. In September Governor Valverde set out from 
Santa Fe at the head of one hundred Spaniards and two hun- 
dred Indian auxiliaries in search of the offending savages. 
Marching toward the north, the expedition arrived first at the 
pueblo of Taos, the most northerly outpost of Spain in America. 
One hundred and ten miles from Santa Fe, the Apache settle- 
ment known as La Jicarilla was reached. Here the force was 
joined by one hundred Apache warriors. A diligent search was 
now made for the Comanche and Yute at all their customary 
haunts, according to Valverde 's official report, but no trace of 
them was found. By the end of October the little army found 
itself north of the Napeste, or Arkansas, river, within a few 
days' journey of the last stronghold of the Apache nation known 
as El Quartelejo. 8 As winter was approaching and further 
search seemed useless, it was decided to return to Santa Fe. 
There is strong suspicion that fear of encountering a hostile 
French force may have had as much to do with Valverde 's re- 
luctance to continue the march as did the lateness of the season. 

8 It is probable that news of the fighting at Pensaeola, reached the viceregal 
authorities a short while before the arrival of the royal dispatch. 

t Duran to the viceroy, January 30, 1719, Historia, tomo 394, no. 4, archivo gen- 
eral de M&rico; the viceroy to the governor of Parral, July 13, 1719, ibid. 

s Ruins believed to be those of El Quartelejo have been discovered in Scott county, 
Kansas. 
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At any rate, the homeward journey was begun. When the Ar- 
kansas was again reached, a band of Carlana Apache was en- 
countered, from whom the governor obtained information which 
doubtless made him feel glad that he had "yielded" to the en- 
treaties of his officers to return home. The Indians reported 
that they had recently fought a day's battle with a number of 
the Kansas tribe, and that their enemies had been aided by white 
men, who carried long muskets, traveled on foot, and wore red 
hunting caps. These white men, the Indians continued, had 
built several villages on a large river called the Jesus Maria 
(the Spanish name for the Platte), and had entered into alli- 
ances with the Pawnee and the Jumano. Many other details 
were given by the obliging Apache, which left no doubt in the 
minds of the Spaniards that the French were really settled in 
the region to the north and were slowly advancing toward the 
Spanish possessions. 9 "With this disquieting information, Val- 
verde hastened back to Santa Fe, where he drew up a formal 
report to the viceroy, giving full details of his expedition and 
of the alarming news concerning the French. Although he be- 
lieved that there was no doubt as to the truth of the reports, he 
stated that he would send out the expedition as he had promised 
in the following spring, unless new instructions were sent him 
in the meantime. He called attention to the weak condition of 
his province, and suggested that reinforcements of men and 
arms should be sent without delay if serious consequences were 
to be avoided. These important tidings were intrusted to a 
special courier, who was sent posthaste to Mexico. 10 

As the messenger of impending disaster sped southward, he 
did not fail to arouse the inhabitants of the country through 
which he passed. The story lost nothing in the telling, and the 
most exaggerated accounts of the French menace were afloat. 
The governor of Parral was especially alarmed. In a letter to 
the viceroy, of December 11, 1719, he reported that according 
to dispatches received from various places within his jurisdiction 
an army of six thousand Frenchmen was encamped at a point 

» Valverde to the viceroy, November 30, 1719, Historia, tomo 394, nos. 5-9; testi- 
mony of Valverde, Provincias intemas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1, ff. 13-14. Bando- 
lier did not see the official report of this expedition and erroneously states that 
Valverde went some distance beyond El Quartelejo. Contributions, 182. 

io Historia, tomo 394, nos. 8-9. 
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only seventy leagues from Santa Fe, and was driving before 
them the whole Apache nation, forcing them to take refuge in the 
frontier settlements of New Mexico. With only three hundred 
and eighty-three men to oppose these trained veterans, the situ- 
ation seemed a desperate one indeed. He therefore asked the 
viceroy to send immediately one thousand muskets, one thousand 
bayonets, one thousand pistols, a large quantity of ammunition, 
and permission to raise a force of volunteers with which to 
strengthen the regular garrisons. This frantic message was 
also dispatched by special courier to increase the apprehensions 
of the viceregal authorities. 11 

The two messengers reached the city of Mexico almost at the 
same time, and their dispatches were turned over to the author- 
ities. With unwonted celerity the machinery of the colonial 
government was put into operation to devise measures for the 
protection of the northern frontier. The royal fiscal, in accord- 
ance with the usual routine, was first called upon to consider 
the two letters. Upon comparing them, it was at once seen that 
the fears of the governor of Parral were somewhat exaggerated. 
Valverde 's report gave no occasion for immediate alarm ; but it 
confirmed the fears of the authorities in regard to French activ- 
ities in the West. Feeling the gravity of the situation, the fiscal 
recommended that a council of war should be called to discuss 
plans for the defense of the northern provinces. 12 On Decem- 
ber 28 the expediente was turned over to the auditor of war. The 
auditor seconded the suggestion of the fiscal, and outlined a 
policy for the consideration of the proposed council. His rec- 
ommendations may be analyzed under three heads : First, that 
a Spanish colony should be founded at El Quartelejo, three hun- 
dred and fifty miles northeast of Santa Fe. A presidio of twen- 
ty or twenty-five men should be established there, and several 
military experts should be sent to train them in the discipline 
and art of warfare. A civil settlement should be formed by en- 
couraging the emigration of a number of citizens from Santa Fe. 
Two or three priests should be sent to begin missionary work 
among the Apache. Second, that every effort should be made to 
gain the friendship of the whole Apache nation. By forming al- 
ii San Juan to the viceroy, December 11, 1719, Historia, tomo 394, no. 11. 
12 IUd., no. 12. 
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liances with these Indians, whose territory extended almost to 
the Mississippi river, the auditor said, a formidable barrier 
would be erected against the advance of the French clear across 
the northern frontier. This work, he thought, was half accom- 
plished, as in New Mexico the Apache were already friendly to- 
ward the Spaniards. In Texas, it was true, they had caused 
some trouble. But if a determined effort were made to win 
their friendship, they would doubtless become allies in that prov- 
ince also. Instructions should therefore be sent to the Marquis 
of Aguayo, who was then preparing to lead an expedition into 
Texas, to spare no efforts to conciliate the Apache in that region. 
Third, that the governor of New Mexico should be instructed to 
send out the proposed reconnoitering expedition in order to 
obtain full and authentic particulars concerning the settlements 
of the French. 18 

In other words, what the auditor recommended was the erec- 
tion of an Indian buffer state and the extension of the northern 
frontier of New Spain as far as the present state of Kansas. A 
post was to be established as near as practicable to the reported 
French settlements on the Platte river, and a definite limit 
placed to the advance of the French from the north. 14 

The council of war was held on January 2, 1720, and the rec- 
ommendations of the auditor were adopted practically without 
change. On January 10 the viceroy approved of the delibera- 
tions, and issued formal instructions to Governor Valverde to 
send out the expedition to reconnoiter the French settlements 
and to establish the post at El Quartelejo. The whole matter 
had been concluded with unusual expedition." 

The order to establish a settlement at the isolated post of El 
Quartelejo proved to be a very unwelcome one to Governor Val- 
verde. In his opinion the place was too remote for communi- 
cation to be maintained without great difficulty and danger, and 
its occupation would result only in failure. He thought that a 
much better location could be found at La Jicarilla, which was 
only one hundred and ten miles from Santa Fe. In order to 

is Auditor's parecer, December 29, 1719, Historia, tomo, 394, nos. 12-13. 
i* The similarity of this policy to that which was adopted in 1721 by the estab- 
lishment of the presidio of Los Adaes m eastern Texas is very striking. 
w Historia, tomo 394, no. 19. 
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secure all possible light upon the question, however, he resolved 
to call a council of citizens who were familiar with both regions. 
This farcical meeting was held on June 2, and as was to be ex- 
pected the witnesses were unanimous in protesting against the 
establishment of the colony at El Quartelejo and in advising the 
selection of La Jicarilla, which, according to the testimony, was 
a veritable paradise. Finding his own opinion thus marvellous- 
ly upheld, Valverde wrote to the viceroy on June 15, explaining 
the reasons for his opposition to El Quartelejo and inclosing the 
proceedings of the council in justification of his position. Until 
he should receive further instructions, he said, he would post- 
pone the establishment of the presidio. At the same time he an- 
nounced that his lieutenant general was ready to set out with 
forty soldiers and sixty Indian auxiliaries for the purpose of 
penetrating to the settlements of the French. The expedition to 
which Valverde referred was that ill-fated enterprise known in 
history as the Villasur expedition, 16 

Although the main facts of the Villasur " expedition are fair- 
ly well known to students of Spanish- American history, no cor- 
rect account of it has hitherto been given. 1 ® The expedition to 
be sent out by Governor Valverde was not intended as a puni- 
tive expedition against the French, as has usually been held, but 
merely as a reconnaissance. A glance at the international sit- 

18 Valverde to the viceroy, June 15, 1720, Historia, tomo 394, no. 27. 

"Although the name has usually been spelled "Villazur," I have found it written 
invariably as "Villasur" in the documents that I have used, and I see no reason 
for perpetuating what was probably originally a copyist's error. 

is The late Mr. Bandelier is the only writer who has attempted to treat the expedi- 
tion in the light of Spanish sources. ("The expedition of Pedro de Villazur, from 
Santa F6, New Mexico, to the banks of the Platte river, in search of the French and 
the Pawnees, in the year 1720," in Southwestern historical contributions, 179-206.) 
Since his material was confined to a few fragmentary documents found at Santa F6, 
he was compelled to indulge in much speculation in order to make a complete nar- 
rative. He seems to have regarded the expedition as an isolated episode of frontier 
history, and did not point out its real significance and purpose. Other writers have 
either followed Bandelier or have adopted the fantastic accounts given by early 
French writers. A few years ago the missing Spanish reports were found by Herbert 
E. Bolton in the course of his investigations in the Mexican archives, and were copied 
under the supervision of the writer, so that it is now possible to write the history of 
the expedition in final form. In this paper, however, I can do no more than give 
the main facts of the expedition, many of them stated correctly for the first time, 
and content myself with showing the connection of the enterprise with the general 
topic of French and Spanish relations on the northern frontier of New Spain. 
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uation at the time it was made will enable this fact to be more 
clearly understood. In January, 1720, Philip V had announced 
his willingness to adhere to the principles of the quadruple alli- 
ance, and a formal truce was made between France and Spain. 19 
This turn of affairs did not of course entirely relieve the situa- 
tion in America. There were still many reasons for the con- 
tinuation of the plan to extend the northern boundaries of New 
Mexico. The activities of Du Tisne, La Harpe, and Bourgmont 
in the Arkansas and Missouri valleys were probably not un- 
known to the Spanish colonial officials. Fears were even ex- 
pressed in Mexico that the truce was a trick to gain an unfair 
advantage over Spain. But in spite of such misgivings, all hos- 
tile operations had been countermanded by the viceroy. 20 There 
was certainly ample time for the news of the truce to have 
reached Santa Fe" before the departure of Villasur and his men. 
In any case, it is clear that no aggressive movement was planned 
against the French. 

While the expedition was not an invasion directed against the 
French, the journey into a hostile Indian country could not fail 
to be attended with considerable danger. Governor Valverde 
seems never to have shown any evidence of great personal cour- 
age, and upon this occasion he found a convenient excuse for 
not leading the force in person. Pleading more pressing busi- 
ness at home, he intrusted the command to his chief officer, Don 
Pedro Villasur. The total force consisted of about one hun- 
dred and ten men — forty soldiers from the garrison of Santa 
Fe, sixty pueblo Indians, a few servants, and two or three pri- 
vate citizens who volunteered to make the journey, probably in 
order to reap some profit from trade with the Indians. The 
most prominent of the citizens was Jean de l'Archeveque, one of 
the assassins of La Salle, who at this time had been a resident 
of New Mexico for many years. His acquaintance with the 
northern country, gained through trading ventures in that di- 
rection, and his knowledge of French made him an invaluable 
addition to the expedition. 

The start was made from Santa Fe on June 16, 1720, not on 
the fourteenth, as has always been stated. The usual northern 

19 Edward Armstrong, in the Cambridge modern history, 6 : 126. 
20Historia, tomo 394, no. 36. 
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route was taken, first to Taos, then to La Jicarilla, across the 
Arkansas river, until El Quartelejo was reached. Thus far the 
journey was comparatively easy and free from danger. For the 
remainder of the way, however, the route lay through a hostile 
Indian country, and much caution was necessary. After trav- 
eling for almost two months, on August 10 the expedition came 
into sight of a Pawnee village on the Upper Platte, or Rio de 
Jesus Maria, as it was known to the Spaniards. They were al- 
most in the center of the present state of Nebraska, probably not 
far from the junction of the forks of the Platte, and about five 
hundred and forty miles from Santa Fe. 

Camp was pitched on the south side of the river, at a respecta- 
ble distance from the Indian village, and efforts were immediate- 
ly made to get into communication with the French who were 
supposed to be in the vicinity. A Pawnee Indian, who had been 
reared among the Spaniards, was intrusted with a letter written 
in French by Archeveque, and sent to the village to inquire for 
the "other white men." The messenger did not return, but an- 
other Indian appeared, with a message written on old paper, 
which could not be deciphered by the interpreter. Thinking that 
the lack of writing material had prevented the sending of an 
intelligible reply, some paper, inks, and quills were sent back, 
together with another letter, this time written in Spanish. After 
waiting two days, no further answer was received, and the si- 
lence gave rise to the conviction that the Indians were planning 
some mischief. A council of war was held, and it was decided 
that it would be unwise to continue the search for the French. 
The expedition therefore retired across the Rio San Lorenzo, or 
South Fork of the Platte, and preparations were made to pass 
the night there. Feeling themselves out of the reach of danger, 
the Spaniards seem to have taken no especial precautions to 
guard against surprise. Once during the night a disturbance 
was reported at the river, but upon investigation nothing alarm- 
ing was discovered. 

Early the next morning, which was Saint Hippolytus' day, 
August 13, the Spaniards were astir. Orders were given to bring 
up the horses, which had been placed under the guard of a special 
detachment some distance from the main camp, and prepara- 
tions were made to continue the homeward journey. In the 
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midst of the confusion incident to breaking camp, the little force 
was suddenly decimated by a volley of bullets and arrows fired 
from the tall grass near the camp. Taken totally by surprise, 
the Spaniards were unable to offer any effective resistance, and 
in a few moments all except two or three, who succeeded in join- 
ing the squad that was in charge of the horses, were slain in the 
murderous assault. The victims numbered forty-five, including 
Captain Villasur, the chaplain, Fray Juan Minguez, Archeveque, 
and eleven of the Indian allies. Thirteen men succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape. Most of the Indians, as usual, had evidently 
scented the danger in time to get away. The first of the surviv- 
ors reached Santa Fe twenty-four days later. 21 

The news of this unexpected calamity threw the little com- 
munity into an instant state of panic. It was not doubted that 
the French were responsible for the massacre. It was common- 
ly reported that two hundred disciplined riflemen had partici- 
pated in the attack, and the accuracy of the volleys was pointed 
to as reason for this belief. There was even talk of abandoning 
the whole province. Governor Valverde was absent on a tour 
of inspection when the news reached Santa Fe, and his hurried 
return does not seem to have allayed the alarm of the panic- 
stricken inhabitants. That he himself shared the general opin- 
ion in regard to French complicity is shown by the following ex- 
tract from his report to the viceroy, written on October 8: 
"With grief which rends my heart, I have to report this sad 
tragedy. On those fields was shed the blood of the best soldiers 
in all this land, who sacrificed their lives in the service of God 
and of the king my master, at the hands of the impious bar- 
barity of enemies of our holy Catholic faith. I am persuaded 
that the aggressors must have been heretical Huguenots, as 
their insolent daring did not spare even the innocence of the 
priest who went as chaplain." It was to be presumed, Valverde 
said, that the French would follow up their advantage and make 
a formal invasion of the province. He pointed out to the vice- 
roy the helpless condition of the country, weakened as it was by 
the loss of half the veteran garrison of Santa Fe, and concluded 

2i This account is based upon Valverde 's official report and upon the testimony of 
survivors taken a few years later. There are some conflicting details, but the main 
facts as given above are well authenticated. Valverde to the viceroy, October 8, 
1720, Historia, tomo 394, nos. 29-34; Provineias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1. 
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by asking for immediate reenf orcements with which to withstand 
the threatened invasion. 22 

In spite of the firm belief of the inhabitants of New Mexico 
that Villasur's party met its death at the hands of the French, 
there seems to be no positive evidence that the French were con- 
cerned in the massacre. Indeed, the whole affair has all the 
earmarks of a typical Indian ambush. It is possible, of course, 
that a few French traders may have instigated or even have been 
present at the attack, but in the absence of more definite proof, 
it seems better to give the French the benefit of the doubt and 
absolve them from any direct responsibility for the tragedy. 

Governor Valverde's message of disaster was intrusted to one 
of the survivors, who reached the city of Mexico on November 
3, after a record-breaking journey of twenty-five days. The 
news of the tragic outcome of the expedition created great con- 
sternation among the colonial officials. The courier and two 
citizens of New Mexico who were then sojourning temporarily in 
the capital were immediately summoned to the residence of the 
auditor of war in order that all possible information might be 
obtained concerning this grave occurrence. In view of their 
testimony the auditor reported to the viceroy that it appeared 
that the French and Pawnee had attacked Spanish troops on the 
Eio de Jesus Maria at a distance of two hundred leagues from 
Santa Fe, causing the loss of forty-five of the veteran soldiers 
of New Mexico. Such action, he said, constituted a notorious 
violation of the existing truce, and the king should be notified 
at once in order that proper steps might be taken in view of the 
resumption of hostilities in America. Prompt measures should 
be taken to prevent the threatened invasion of the northern 
provinces. Orders should be sent to the Marquis of Aguayo to 
resume aggressive warfare in Texas, in spite of previous orders 
to the contrary; the governor of New Mexico should be given 
reenf orcements ; the garrison of Santa Fe restored to its full 
strength ; and the proposed presidio should be established at La 
Jicarilla in accordance with Valverde's recent recommenda- 
tions. 28 

That the energetic measures proposed by the auditor were 
based upon a too hasty assumption of French duplicity is read- 

■22 Valverde to the viceroy, October 8, 1720, Historia, tomo 394, no. 31. 
28 Auditor 's pareeer, December 9, 1720, ibid., nos. 41-43. 
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ily apparent from the fact that a few weeks later 2i a definitive 
treaty of peace was signed by France and Spain, which proved 
without question that the French government had not sanctioned 
any renewal of hostilities. No further danger was now to be 
apprehended from a formal French invasion. The necessity for 
immediate action had passed, and the normal attitude of pro- 
crastination was resumed. Although plans for extending Span- 
ish dominion toward the north were not yet to be abandoned, 
henceforth the initiative was to come from the provincial officials 
of New Mexico. 

A change in the office of governor in New Mexico doubtless 
had something to do with the delay that ensued in the establish- 
ment of the new presidio at La Jicarilla. In 1722 Valverde was 
removed and charges of negligence in connection with the Vil- 
lasur expedition were made against him. 25 

Final action seems now to have been delayed on account of the 
approaching visita of Don Pedro de Eivera, who had been com- 
missioned by the king to make a formal inspection of the pre- 
sidial establishments of the frontier provinces. On October 21, 
1724, the whole matter was turned over to Eivera for his consid- 
eration. It was almost two years before he made his report. 
In the meantime he visited New Mexico and informed himself 
in person of conditions in that province. In view of Eivera 's 
well-known policy of economy and retrenchment, it is not sur- 
prising that he reported adversely on the establishment of the 
presidio at La Jicarilla. His letter to the viceroy, written from 
El Paso on September 26, 1726, is well worthy of being quoted 
in full, but only the briefest reference to a few of his very sane 
observations can here be made. After careful investigation, he 
said, he had come to the conclusion that the establishment of the 
presidio was unwarranted. The sole motive of the Apache was 
to secure protection from their enemies. They had no desire 
to embrace the Christian faith. Both the spiritual and the tem- 
poral needs of the Indians could be provided for by allowing 

2* March 27, 1721. 

28 His trial was not held until 1726. The principal charges brought against him 
were the failure to lead the expedition in person, as had first been ordered, and his 
selection of an inexperienced man to command it. (Autos echos pr el Brigadier D» 
Pedro de Eivera en razon de la pesquisa contra dn Antt° de Valberde, in Provincias 
internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1.) A nominal fine of two hundred pesos was as- 
sessed against him. Bandelier, Contnouttons, 204. 
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them to settle at the pueblo of Taos, where they had upon former 
occasion taken refuge from the attacks of the Comanche. If 
the founding of the presidio was desired in order to extend the 
royal dominions, sites far more suitable could be found than at 
La Jicarilla. The region of El Quartelejo, for instance, would 
be an ideal location if expansion were the only end in view. He 
believed, however, that it behooved Spain to develop the terri- 
tory she had already acquired instead of spreading out uselessly 
over new and distant regions. With many other intelligent ar- 
guments, he made out a strong case against the erection of the 
proposed presidio. The recommendations of such an influential 
official could not but have due weight. In view of Rivera's re- 
port, the auditor advised that the plans of the former juntas 
should be suspended and the establishment of the presidio indef- 
initely postponed. 26 

In the meantime the question of the establishment of the pre- 
sidio had been revived toward the end of 1723 by Valverde's suc- 
cessor, Juan Domingo de Bustamante. In November of that 
year Governor Bustamante received an urgent request for mis- 
sions and military protection from the Apache of La Jicarilla 
of which he took advantage in order to renew the agitation for 
the post. On January 10, 1724, he advised the viceroy of the 
favorable attitude of the Apache, reminding him of the need for 
a new fortress which would serve to hold back the French. 27 

The favor with which Bustamante 's communication was re- 
ceived in Mexico is evidence of the fact that in spite of the close 
relations between France and Spain, as indicated by the forma- 
tion of the first family compact, the viceregal government was 
still keenly alive to the danger from further activities of the 
French. Both the fiscal and the auditor agreed that the conver- 
sion of the Jicarilla Apache should be encouraged by all possible 
means and that a presidio of fifty men should be established 
among that tribe for the '"protection of the neophytes and the 
preservation of the royal dominions from the invasions of the 
French and their allies. ' ' " 8 

2* Rivera to the viceroy, September 26, 1726; auditor's parecer, March 31, 1727, 
Historia, tomo 394, nos. 79-85. 

21 Bustamante to the viceroy, January 10, 1724, ibtd., nos. 71-72. 

2&%esquesta fiscal, April 2, 1724; auditor's parecer, July 12, 1724, ibid., nos. 73- 
76. 
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A few months later Governor Bustamante made a final effort 
to arouse the authorities to the need for the new presidio. He 
sent in a detailed report of French activities in the north, show- 
ing that the French had begun to frequent the country of the 
Quartelejo Apache and were endeavoring to bring about an alli- 
ance between the Comanche and the Apache. He asked permis- 
sion to make an expedition to investigate the truth of these re- 
ports. 29 

Such a warning was no longer sufficient, however, to bring 
about action. A great change in the attitude of the colonial offi- 
cials is indicated by the reply made by the auditor to Busta- 
mante's communication. Although it was true, he said, that 
there had formerly been danger of French invasion from the 
north, the close relations now existing between the two countries 
precluded any further fear of such a contingency. If the French 
were in the vicinity of El Quartelejo their aims were probably 
entirely peaceful. Therefore he saw no necessity for the ex- 
pensive expedition proposed by Bustamante. 30 On November 
24, 1727, the viceroy gave his approval to the judgment ex- 
pressed by the auditor, and with this action the project of north- 
ward expansion from the province of New Mexico seems to have 
been finally relinquished by Spain. Thenceforth, in accordance 
with Bivera's policy, Spain made no real effort to colonize the 
plains of the Middle West. 

The feeling of security in regard to the French, however, did 
not endure for a great while. The arrival of the Mallet expedi- 
tion at Santa Fe in 1740 signified the first bridging-over of the 
gap between the respective spheres of influence of the two na- 
tions in the West. Bepeated intrusions of this nature increased 
the alarm of the Spaniards until it was believed that these so- 
called traders were really spies sent to observe the state of de- 
fense of the Spanish provinces. The capture of a number of 
Frenchmen near the mouth of the Trinity river in Texas in 
1754, following closely upon this series of intrusions in New 
Mexico, convinced the Spaniards that their suspicions were well 
founded. In 1756 the council of the Indies recommended a 
change of policy to meet what it characterized as the " artful and 

29 Bustamante to the viceroy, April 30, 1727, Provincias internas, tomo 37, ex- 
pediente no. 1, ff. 74-76. 

so Auditor's parecer, November 21, 1727, ibid., f. 74. 
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perfidious" designs of the French. 81 Needless to say, the events 
of the next few years put an end to these new plans. With the 
expulsion of the French from America in 1763, the Mississippi 
river became the danger line of the Spanish possessions, and 
Spain was under the necessity of guarding against a far more 
formidable rival than she had previously encountered in her old 
neighbors, the French. 

William E. Dunn 
Univeesity op Texas 
Austin 

si It is interesting to note, in connection with this paper, that among the measures 
proposed to guard against the loss of additional territory was the sending out of 
missionaries to the Comanche and the Pawnee, in an effort to cut off the French ad- 
vance from the region of the Platte. Manuscript in the archivo general de Indias, 
Seville, Spain: Audiencia de Guadalajara, estante 103, cajon 6, legajo 23. 



